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That Greeley had been eager for public office from an
early period was shown by his famous letter withdrawing
himself as junior partner from the firm of Seward, Weed,
and Greeley. When the Cincinnati nomination came to
him his fondest dreams seemed to be on the eve of fulfill-
ment. Now all such dreams had vanished, a political
party of noble aspirations had foundered on him as the
hidden rock, his self-esteem had received an annihilating
blow, and his beloved Tribune, the labor of his lifetime,
was supposed to be ruined pecuniarily. Whatever his
faults may have been, he received his punishment for
them in this world. He was only sixty-two years of age,
of sound constitution and good habits, and had never
used liquor or tobacco. He ought to, and probably
would, have lived twenty years longer if he had put away
ambition and contented himself with the repute and
influence he had fairly earned. He was the most influ-
ential editor of his time and country, but as a political
writer E. L. Godkin was his superior, and in fact Godkin,
in the columns of the Nation, contributed more than
any other writer, perhaps more than any other person,
to his overthrow.

The state election of Louisiana in 1872 had resulted in
a disputed return for governor and legislature. One set of
returns showed a majority for John McEnery, the con-
servative candidate. Another set showed a majority for
William P. Kellogg, Republican. The sitting governor,
Warmoth, controlled the returning board and he favored
McEnery. A former returning board headed by one
Lynch had been dissolved by an act of the legislature. To
this defunct board the supporters of Kellogg appealed.
The Lynch Board, without any actual returns before
them, declared Kellogg elected. They then procured an or-ns of an Active Life, v, 91.of war and Reconstruction and becauseould change them, not even the Credit-Mobilier
